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III. 

OASIS OF KHIVA. 



Over two thousand Fellows and Guests of the Society gathered in 
the large hall of the Cooper Institute to hear Me. J. A. MacGahan 
narrate the incidents of his remarkable journey to Khiva. Chief- 
Justice Dalt, in calling the meeting to order, said : 

The paper of to-night will be by Mr. J. A. MacGahan, who, as the 
card states, is the only civilian who was present with the Russian 
column at the capture of Khiva. Mr. MacGahan and the Society 
are honored to-night with the presence of General Sherman — (cheers) 
— who lias come from "Washington for the purpose of being present 
on this occasion. (Cheers.) As General Sherman is himself a trav- 
eler, and has passed over a portion of Asia, I shall, if I may take the 
liberty, in the course of the evening, ask him to say a word or two 
in regard to his journey in the Caucasus. I make that request for 
a particular reason, because I think he will gratify the audience if he 
will afterward exhibit the views of the Caucasus given by Mr. Ken- 
nan in his account of that interesting country. Mr. Black, who was 
here on the occasion of the Polaris reception, photographing the 
views, has come from Boston to-night to render us the same service 
on this occasion. It is now, I think, about five hundred years ago 
since Marco Polo made that most remarkable journey from Venice 
to Cathay, the account of which was received with so much aston- 
ishment in Europe, and woke that country up from its lethargy to 
undertake an enterprise to go to the Cape of Good Hope and dis- 
cover the country. During that journey Marco Polo passed twelve 
months in that country, traversed by the gentleman who will speak 
to-night, and from that time to the present, under the intolerance of 
Mohammedan rule, it has been shut out from the civilized world. The 
country traversed by the gentleman who will speak to-night was, 
during the visit of Marco Polo, a part of the great empire established 
by Ghengis Khan, and is now the present home of the Turcomans. 
It was also Mr. MacGahan's good fortune to be a spectator of those 
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military movements which have resulted in opening up that country 
to the knowledge of mankind, and which have extended the power 
of Eussia from the shores of the Caspian to the northern hank of the 
Oxus. He is to speak of an old land to-night, but new to modem 
civil ization. It affords me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Mac- 
Gahan. (Cheers.) 

Mr. MacGahan said : 

Mb. President, Fellows of the American Geographical 
Society, Ladies and Gentlemen : ■ — Before proceeding with my 
paper this evening, I would say that I recognize in the distinguished 
assemblage gathered here a soldier whose fame I found had preceded 
the Russian arms in Khiva. Little did I dream, one hot tropical day 
in June, when the Russian army arrived within sight of the Oxus, with 
parched tongues and empty stomachs after a desert march of seven 
hundred miles, as Kauf mann and myself, seated in contiguous saddles, 
were discussing Sherman's march from Atlanta to the sea, that I 
would ever find the great American soldier an auditor of mine, during 
my recital of the Khiva campaign. I need not say, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, how gratified I am to see him here, although I am perfectly 
aware that in his case, at least, I am carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The subject of the paper I am about to read is Khiva. It is a country 
about which so little is known by the general public, that to give any 
thing like a full and complete account of it, together with a history of 
the Russian campaign which resulted in its conquest, in the short time 
allotted to me, will be a very difficult task. There are many among 
my audience to-night, I fear, who would find it hard to tell where 
Khiva is, and I am fain to confess that when the proprietor of the 
New York Herald first proposed to me to go there I had to look 
at a map to assure myself that I had even an approximate idea of its 
position in the mysterious regions of Central Asia. Few Europeans 
have visited it, and these, owing to the suspicious character of its 
people and the blood-thirsty dispositions of its rulers, have labored 
under such great disadvantages in obtaining information that they have 
returned with very vague and unsatisfactory accounts. Many of them 
never returned to tell the story of their adventures, but suffered the 
most terrible deaths at the hands of the merciless and blood-thirsty 
khans. Little, therefore, has been known about it, and that little 
vague and unreliable. An oasis, in the middle of the wide and almost 
impassable deserts of the Turcomans and the Kyzil Koom, surrounded 
on all sides by an ocean of sand hundreds of miles in extent, it has 
remained as unknown and mysterious as some distant, undiscovered 
island in the South seas, or the wild and lonely regions around the 
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North Pole — an eyesore and a source of constant irritation to members 
of learned bodies like that at whose invitation I am here to-night. 
The difficulties, therefore, of giving, in the short space of an hour, 
any thing like a comprehensive and detailed account of a place so 
little known are very great, and I hope my listeners will show every 
indulgence to the almost inevitable shortcomings in such an attempt. 
I will endeavor to give the greatest possible information in the fewest 
possible words. First, then, as to the position of Khiva. It lies on 
the left bank of the Amoo Daria or Oxus of ancient history, twenty 
miles from the river and one hundred and fifty from where the 
stream empties into the Aral sea, about four hundred miles east from 
the Caspian, and twenty-six hundred from St. Petersburg. It is in 
latitude 41°, about that of New York. It is surrounded on all sides 
by what has been considered hitherto an impassable desert for an 
army. From the shores of the Caspian on the west, almost to the 
Hindoo Koosh mountains on the east, — a distance of one hundred 
miles, — from the frontiers, of Afghanistan and Persia on the south 
to the broad, level steppes of Siberia on the north, nine hundred 
miles distant, it is a level expanse of plain, alternating between sand 
and gravel, in which only the hardiest of plants and grapes can find 
nourishment and life, and only relieved here and there by a low chain 
of barren, sandy, slaty mountains. The greater part of it, and 
especially that portion lying east and south of the Aral sea, is three 
hundred feet below the level of the ocean, and the whole of it is 
supposed to have formed, at some time in the history of the earth, 
the bed of an immense, shallow, inland sea, of which only the Cas- 
pian and the Aral now remain. In the middle of this desert is the 
oasis of Khiva. It has a length of about two hundred miles, with 
an average width of seventy-five, and contains a population of nearly 
one million souls. The inhabitants are Uzlugs, Sarts, Karakulpaks, 
Kirghese, Kipchaks, Kalmucks and Turcomans, together with about 
forty thousand Persians, who, before the Russian campaign, were 
slaves. Although there is a wide field for ethnological speculation 
and research among the peoples of Central Asia, and although little 
is positively known of their origin and connection with each other, 
it may be broadly stated that they all belong to that branch of the 
Mongolian race known as Tartars, approaching and receding from 
the original Mongolian type as they have become more or less mixed 
with neighboring peoples of the Caucasian race — the descendants 
of those same Tartars who twice swept over Europe like an avalanche, 
almost annihilating every trace of Western civilization. Their 
principal vocation is tilling the soil, varied, however, by predatory 
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excursions on their neighbors of Bokhara and Russia, and the plun- 
dering of caravans passing through the desert. 

These marauding excursions were carried on while mounted on 
their fleet-footed horses. With great skill they would sally out from 
their fastnesses in the heart of the desert, and would fall upon an 
unprotected caravan and plunder it without the slightest regard for 
the rights of property ; or they attacked Russians or Cossacks who 
would inadvertently stray too far from their posts, and carry their 
captives off to Khiva as slaves, and snap their fingers at Russian pro- 
jects of revenge, trusting to their isolation and the impassable barrier 
of sand which surrounded them for impunity. And this brings me 
to the causes which led to the Russian campaign against them ; these 
were amply good and sufficient, as will be seen. 

First. — The liberation of Russian subjects held there as slaves. 

Second. — The desire to punish an untold number of outrages of 
the kind spoken of, perpetrated through a long series of years. 

Third. — To force the Khan to make a commercial treaty which 
would allow the Russians to trade at Khiva, and throw it open to 
Russian merchants with the same privileges accorded to native mer- 
chants. Gen. Kaufmann had long been trying to persuade the 
Khan to make a treaty allowing the Russians to visit Khiva for the 
purposes of trade ; but the latter had always replied that trading 
between different nations could best be done on the frontier between 
the two countries ; and the frontier between his dominions and Russia 
was the Sir, the Khan claiming the whole desert between that river 
and the Oxus. This little fiction kept the Russians at the comfort- 
able distance of about five hundred miles from the real frontier of 
Khiva, which result the Khan probably regarded as a master-stroke 
of diplomacy. 

The fourth and last reason was, to strike a death blow at Moham- 
medanism in the Orient, the only bond of union between the many 
different peoples of Central Asia. Since the Russian victory over 
Bokhara — the Rome of Islamism — and its reduction to a state of 
dependence on Russia, Khiva has been considered the great strong- 
hold of the faith. It was considered impregnable. The Moollahs of 
their religion averred and prophesied that it never would be taken ; 
their poets sung that it never could be taken ; their warriors swore 
by the beard of the Prophet that it never should be taken. For three 
hundred years the Russians had been trying to conquer it. , Four 
different expeditions had been sent against it, all of which had ended 
disastrously; and the little oasis in the heart of the desert still 
refused to bow to the might of the " Great "White Tsar," and 
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remained proudly defiant, the last hope of the followers of the 
Prophet. It was necessary that the hopes founded on a belief in 
the impregnability of Khiva, and its invisible protection by the 
Prophet, should cease, and this was not one of the least of the rea- 
sons which induced the Russians to undertake the campaign. The 
history of the previous campaigns undertaken against Khiva is very 
curious, and deserves notice. Having left the greater part of my 
notes and papers in Europe, I can give neither names nor dates, and 
must therefore confine myself to a short account of the principal 
facts connected with them. The first occurred, I think, about three 
hundred years ago, and was undertaken by an officer of the Cossacks 
(I cannot remember his name), who entered upon it with a few hun- 
dred followers, upon his own account, without authority from the 
Tsar or anybody else. It was, in short, a kind of freebooting expe- 
dition on a large scale. He actually succeeded in conquering the 
place, the Khan barely escaping with his life, and leaving his treas- 
ures and harem in the hands of the conqueror. The latter remained 
in Khiva several months, and governed the place. Having fallen in 
love with the Khan's favorite wife, he induced her to become a 
Christian, and married her. In the meantime the Khan, having fled 
to Bokhara, obtained aid from the Emir, assembled an army, and 
marched on Khiva. The Russians learning this, and not feeling 
strong enough to hold the place, retreated. They were pursued by 
the Khan, bent upon avenging his* honor, and were overtaken on the 
banks of the Sir. A battle ensued, in which the Russians were com- 
pletely cut to pieces. Their daring leader and his newly-converted 
wife were killed in the fight, and scarcely more than a dozen of his 
followers escaped to tell the story. Fifty years later, another expedi- 
tion succeeded in entering Khiva. The Khan surrendered at discre- 
tion, and affected to become reconciled to the Russian domination. 
When he had succeeded in winning their confidence, and deceiving 
them as to his real intentions, he persuaded the Russian general to 
distribute his troops throughout the Khanate in small bodies,, under 
pretext of supplying them the more readily with provisions;, then, 
upon a preconcerted signal, the whole population rose as one man and 
killed the Russians in detail. Not a single one escaped, and their fate 
is only known by the reports of the Khivans themselves. Peter the 
Great sent a third expedition against Khiva,, which, starting from the 
Eastern shores of the Caspian, attempted to follow up the ancient 
bed of the Oxns. This likewise ended disastrously,, the larger por- 
tion of the expeditionary forces, either from the terrible cold, or the 
fleet-footed cavalry of the Turcomans, perished. Then followed the 
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expedition of General Perovsky in 1840, which leaving Orenburg 
in the depth of winter, without adequate protection against the terri- 
ble cold of the steppes, was so reduced by death and disease as to be 
obliged to return before having reached more than half way to 
Khiva. Since then the Russians have made rapid strides in the con- 
quest of Central Asia. Taught by bitter experience, they have 
moved forward slowly but surely, never advancing a step without 
thoroughly exploring the ground before them, and never risking the 
chances of a defeat. Slowly they have extended their chain of forts 
reaching from Orenburg to Samarcard, of which the links are Orsk, 
Kara-Bootak, Irghese, Fort No. 1, or Kazalinsk on the Sir, Fort No 
2, Fort Perovsky, Toorkestan, Chemkend, Taskkend, Djizak and 
Samarcard, slowly encircling the doomed Oasis Khiva. Every year 
for the last few years, scouting parties were sent out from Kazalinsk, 
Perovsky and Taskkend, across the desert, between the Oxus and the 
Sir, to explore the country, and some of these parties almost reached 
the Oxus, and obtained reliable and exact information regarding the 
number of wells ; quantity of water they would supply; the best routes 
for an army ; possibilities of transporting artillery, and other necessary 
information for the projected campaign, so that when General Kauf- 
mann started on his march, it was with a full knowledge of the 
difficulties to be overcome, and the best means of overcoming them. 
Long before even the Emperor's permission was obtained, provisions 
were laid in, clothes made, an abundant supply of munitions of war 
provided, and every thing was in readiness, so that when General 
Kauf mann returned to Toorkistan, after obtaining the approval of the 
Tsar, he had only to give the order to march. The troops of this 
column had already been assembled at Djizak, and they left that 
point on the 12th of March, in extremely cold weather. They con- 
sisted of fourteen companies of infantry, about two thousand one 
hundred men, one thousand Cossacks, ten pieces of artillery ; eight 
six pounders and two nine pounders, a calibre unknown I believe 
outside of the Russian army. Another column left Kazalinsk about 
the same time, under command of the Grand Duke Nicholas Con- 
stantine, consisting of one thousand infantry, seven hundred Cossacks, 
two pieces of six, and two mitrailleuses. This force it was expected 
would unite with that of Kaufmann in the Bookan mountains, but 
owing to the fact of General Kaufmann's having changed his 
route after starting, they only formed their junction at Jamdi, a 
hundred miles farther to the east. The transport for the army was 
supplied by camels, and the train consisted of about four thousand. 
They were supplied, by the Kirghese of the Kysil Koom, at the rate 
16 
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of eight dollars per month for each camel, Kaufmann agreeing to 
pay thirty-five dollars for every camel that died. The result was that 
the Kirghese brought in all their old diseased and worthless beasts, 
which, dying on the march, -left the troops almost without transport 
in the middle of the desert, very nearly causing a terrible disaster. 
In addition to these forces, three other columns started for Khiva at 
nearly the same time. One under General Mutkosof, consisting of 
about five thousand men, left the valley of the Atrek on the southern 
shores of the Caspian, and crossing the Toorkman desert, reached 
within one hundred and twenty-five miles of Khiva, and was then 
obliged to turn back for want of water, the expedition proving almost 
as disastrous a failure as that of Perovsky in 1840. The column from 
Orenburg consisted of three thousand five hundred men, infantry and 
cavalry. Leaving the forts on the Emba river in the depth of winter, 
when the snow was many feet deep, their march is one of the most 
remarkable on record, as well for the hardships endured from the 
intense cold, as for the distance marched — more than one thousand 
miles. Their course lay in a south-easterly direction until they 
reached the western coast of the Aral sea, when they marched down 
its shores, turned it on the south, and struck theOxus at Koongrad, 
where they were joined by the fifth column from Kinderlie, on the 
north-east shore of the Caspian. This column was composed of 
seventeen hundred infantry, and three hundred Cossacks, and they 
were almost entirely unprovided with transport. After suffering the 
most incredible hardships, and almost perishing of thirst and heat, 
they at last rejoined the Orenburg detachment in safety in the Oasis. 
It is not the least remarkable circumstance of this extraordinary 
campaign, that these four columns starting from as many different 
points of • the compass, hundreds of miles apart, after marches 
varying from sixty to ninety days, should nevertheless reach Khiva 
within one day of each other ; and it shows how admirably the 
whole campaign was organized. Military men, scanning the plan 
of the campaign, will probably wish to know why the Fort No. 1 
was not used exclusively as the base of operations, with the steamers 
plying on the Sir and the Aral as a means of transporting the troops 
to some point on the southern shore of the latter sea, near the 
mouth of the Oxus, from which point about four days' march would 
have brought them to the well-tilled gardens of the Oasis, where 
they might have found supplies in abundance. I believe it is not 
clearly demonstmted that this would not have been the better plan 
for the campaign. The reasons given by the Russians are, that the 
navigation of tthe Aral sea with the flat-bottomed boats constructed 
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for the Sir, is not safe in the spring and early part 01 the summer, 
and that to wait until mid-summer would be likewise dangerous, on 
account of the uncertainty of the duration of the campaign ; besides 
which, there might have been considerable difficulty in effecting a 
landing on its shallow shores, in face of superior numbers. The 
difficulties, however, appear far less to a superficial observer, than 
those attendant upon a sixty days' march across the desert. It 
would be impossible, in the time allotted to the reading of such a 
paper as this, to give any detailed account of the extraordinary 
march of these four columns. Suffice it to say, that the difficulties 
surmounted, and the hardships suffered by the Russian soldiers, 
without a murmur, were such as I think no other soldiers in the 
world are capable of enduring. Kaufmann reached the Oxus on 
the 25th of May, after having been seventy-four days en route. He 
then marched down the right bank fifty miles, to Sheik Arik, where 
he dislodged the Khivans from a fort on the opposite bank, and 
commenced crossing on the 30th, in boats he had captured from the 
Khivans. Now let us glance briefly at home life in Central Asia. 
The houses and farm-yards are inclosed with heavy walls, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, strengthened with pillars placed at regu- 
lar intervals, and strong corner towers, and are entered by an arched 
and covered gateway, closing with a very heavy wooden gate. They 
are all built on the same rectangular plan, from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five yards square, each farm-house being a little fortress in 
itself, far more formidable than the one at Sheik Arik, and are 
actually built to serve that purpose against the Turcomans, who, 
nearly every year, make raids on their Usbeg neighbors. The walls 
are composed of mud, but of a certain kind that gets comparatively 
hard, and it is not worked up into small bricks, as in Mexico, but 
into huge blocks like granite, three or four feet square, and as many 
thick. Inside of this rectangle, which contains the stables for 
horses, cattle, sheep, and in fact, all their live stock, as well as the 
dwelling of the inhabitants, is always a little pool of clean water, 
thirty or forty feet square, and shaded by three or four large elms. 
The elms of Khiva are very beautiful. I saw many of a size and 
beauty that would make the heart of the " Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table " joyful, and which were probably many hundred years 
old, so that the farms containing them can boast of as great antiquity 
as many a feudal castle of Europe. Under these trees, during the 
summer, the family pass a great deal of their time, preparing and 
eating their meals, passing their hours of idleness, of which there 
are a good many in the life of an Usbeg, while the women weave 
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and spin the golden threads of the silk worm. The interior of their 
houses is dark, gloomy and uncomfortable, only lighted by small 
holes in the walls, window glass being unknown, but very often 
fitted up with a quantity of carpets, bright-colored mats, rugs and 
cushions. We rode into the first farm-house we came to — the gate 
was standing wide open — and found three or four men sitting 
quietly under the elms beside the little pool. They were a little 
startled at first, but came forward with their hats off, bowing very 
humbly. The Colonel told them what we were after, to which they 
replied, " that they were in a very difficult position ; that if they 
sold supplies to the Russians, the Khan would cut off their heads ; 
and if they did not, the Russians would pillage them." The Colo- 
nel told them to take whatever they had to sell, to the camp, and that, 
as the Russians were immediately going to occupy the country, 
he would see that they were protected. They promised to obey, 
and we advanced to the next house, where the same scene was 
repeated. On the afternoon of the 9th of June, we reached a 
point about ten miles from Khiva, and encamped near a little 
lake. All the way along the road, the people had come to meet 
us in groups of twenty and thirty, offering their submission and 
presenting bread, apricots, and sometimes a lamb, or sheep, or a 
calf, as a peace offering. Toward evening, a cousin of the Khan 
arrived with a letter from him, stating that the detachment from 
Orenburg had that day attacked the town, and had been repulsed ; 
that they were now bombarding it, and praying that the bom- 
bardment might cease, as he was ready to surrender upon any 
terms Kaufmann might dictate. Said Emir Ool-Oomar, the en- 
voy, was about seventy years old, very feeble and with an idiotic 
expression of face, caused by a hanging lower jaw and open mouth, 
said to be the result of opium eating. He was not so imbecile as he 
looked however, and had proved the soundness of his judgment by 
advising the Khan for years to accede to the demands of the Russians 
and thus prevent an invasion, for which advice he had been long in 
disgrace. He was now charged by the latter to intercede in his favor. 
He was dressed in a bright green khalat, a tall black sheepskin hat, 
large boots made of unblacked leather, pointed and turned up at the 
toes, and with high narrow heels. Kaufmann turned off the road 
under some trees to hear the story of the Orenburg detachment, 
which was very interesting. During this time I was very much 
astonished to hear several reports of cannon, which was rather extra- 
ordinary, considering that the city had already surrendered. I did 
not receive the explanation of this circumstance for several days 
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afterward. After a halt of about two hours, during which time 
negotiations were carried on with old Said Emir Ool-Oomar for the 
surrender of the city, General Golovachoff moved forward with two 
companies of infantry, leading the head of the column, followed by 
four pieces of artillery; after these two more companies and two 
hundred Cossacks. It was now about noon, and in twenty minutes 
we were within sight of the renowned city. We did not see it until 
we were within less than half a mile, owing to the masses of trees 
everywhere that completely hid it from our view. At last it broke 
upon us from the clouds of dust which we had raised, and which 
prevented us from catching more than occasional glimpses until we 
were under the very walls. Great heavy mud walls they were, high 
and battlemented, with heavy round buttresses and a ditch, partly 
dry, partly tilled with water, over which we could see the tops of 
trees, a few tall minarets, domes of mosques, and one immense round 
tower that reflected the rays of the sun like porcelain. We were 
before the gate of Hazar-Asp, a heavy arched and covered gateway, 
ten feet wide by twenty deep, arched over with brick and flanked by 
heavy towers with loop-holes, a little fortress in itself. Through this 
gate which had been opened to receive us, in a cloud of dust so dense 
and thick that I at times could not see my horse's head, we marched 
with flying colors, a military band from the Orenburg detachment 
playing the Russian national air. As we passed through the long 
arched gateway we left the dust behind us, and emerging from this, 
found the city before us. 

I think every one of us experienced a feeling of disappointment. 
We had not expected much in the way of architectural display; 
nevertheless we expected something striking and picturesque, and in 
this we were disappointed. There are points in Khiva from which 
views are very picturesque, but we had entered on the wrong side for 
that, and the great porcelain tower, almost the only striking object to 
be seen, was hid from view by intervening walls or trees. Immedi- 
ately before us, along the interior of the walls, was a wide, open space 
with a few trees here and there ; then a few mud houses and sheds, 
not more than ten or fifteen feet high ; a little to the right a great 
number of semi-spherical tombs (for there is a cemetery almost in the 
midst of the city) ; farther on, more mud houses, taller and more pre- 
tentious, with high porches all opening to the north, with trees among 
them ; then the mud walls of the citadel, behind which arose a minaret 
or two. There was no soul to greet us, but as we entered a long, 
narrow, winding street, built of bare, black, hideous mud walls, we 
began to see small groups of men in the lateral streets, in their ragged 
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khalats and long beards, with hats off, bowing timidly to us as we 
passed. These were the inhabitants, and they were not yet sure 
whether they would all be massacred or not. With what strange awe 
did they gaze upon us as we passed, dust-covered and dirty, after our 
march of seven hundred miles over the desert, which they had con- 
sidered impassable — remaining always grim, stern, silent and invinc- 
ible ! "We must have appeared to them like some strange, powerful 
beings of unknown race and world. Then we came upon a crowd 
of Persian slaves, who received us with shouts, cries and tears of joy. 
They were wild with excitement, for they had heard that wherever 
the Russians went slavery disappeared, and they did not doubt that 
it would be the case in Khiva. Some had already liberated them- 
selves, and I saw several engaged in cutting the chains of three or 
four miserable beings, shouting the while and laughing and crying 
all at once in the wildest and most hysterical manner. "We passed 
through the narrow, dusty, crooked street, with bare, blank walls, 
windowless, and, for the most part, doorless, until we came to the 
citadel, which we entered by a long, heavy arched brick gateway. 
Here we had a nearer view of the large town, which now came out 
in brilliant colors of blue, green, purple and brown. Taking a nar- 
row street, not more than ten feet wide, leading directly toward this 
tower, we soon arrived upon a place about fifty by seventy-five yards 
square, which proved to be the great place before the palace of the 
Khan. One side of this place was taken up by the palace, a huge 
rambling structure, with mud-battlemented walls about twenty feet 
high, opposite a new madresa, not yet finished ; the other two sides 
were filled up by sheds and private houses, while at the south-eastern 
angle of the palace rose, beautiful and majestic, the famous sacred 
tower of Khiva, which we had remarked from a distance. It was 
about twenty feet in diameter at the bottom, tapering gradually to 
the top, a height of about one hundred and twenty-five feet, where 
it appeared to have a diameter of fifteen feet. It has neither pedes- 
tal nor capital, nor ornament of any kind — a plain, round tower — 
but its surface was covered with a kind of enamel in terra-cotta, bril- 
liantly colored with blue, green, purple and brown, on a pure white 
ground, arranged in a variety of broad stripes and figures, the whole 
a most brilliant and beautiful effect. The tower is held in great 
reverence by the Khivans, and from its top may be heard every 
evening at sunset the shrill, piercing voice of a moolah calling the 
people to prayer. The tops of the two towers flanking the palace 
gate were embellished in the same manner as the large tower, and 
parts of the facade of its new madresa opposite, not yet finished, were 
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evidently to be embellished in the same manner. Near the middle 
of this place was a hole about ten feet square and six feet deep, 
which, as I afterward learned, was the place in which criminals were 
executed. We rode into this square and formed around it to await 
the arrival of General Kaufmann. He soon rode in, followed by the 
two Grand Dukes and the staff, and was greeted with cheers. Every- 
body then alighted and entered the gateway of the palace, which 
was partly obstructed by a heavy brass cannon, rudely cast, and about 
a twenty-four pounder, I should think. Having passed this we came 
into a long, narrow, irregular court, branching off to the left and 
leading to the stables, with a passage to the right leading to the 
harem, right in front of the main entrance, a mass of low, irregular 
mud structures, which have more the air of cow stables than any thing 
else. We all mounted the steps leading up to the stage in the Grand 
Hall of State, Kaufmann, Golovachoff, the Grand Dakes, Nicholas 
and Leuchtenberg, staff officers and all, and threw ourselves down to 
rest, while the band struck up an air from " La Belle Helene," fol- 
lowed by another from "Bluebeard." As the old familiar music 
broke upon our ears, and the whole absurd farce of Offenbach ap- 
peared to our mind's eyes, we of the younger part of the company 
set up a shout of delight that made the old palace ring. We had 
never expected to hear " La Belle Helene " in Khiva, and our delight 
was immeasurable. So the town was taken at last. Count Scobeloff 
was the first to set foot in the captured city, followed by young Count 
Schouvaloff, who will be remembered in America as the companion 
of the Grand Duke Alexis. Having dispersed the Khivans, the Rus- 
sians marched cautiously in skirmishing line through the streets to 
the Khan's palace. An amusing evidence of Russian discipline is, 
that, having made the assault and entered the city without the knowl- 
edge or permission of the Commander-in-Chief, they were not at all 
sure of the comment General Kaufmann, who is a strict disciplina- 
rian, would make upon their victory. They had been in the palace 
only a few moments when they were informed that Kaufmann was 
actually entering the city by another gate in great state, having ac- 
cepted the formal surrender. They thereupon hurriedly left the 
palace, just in time to give place to the General's procession, which 
came later. Thus fell Khiva into the power of Russia, after a suc- 
cession of disastrous expeditions extending over a period of two hun- 
dred years. 

Mr. MacGahan here related an adventure which he said had taxed 
all his endurance and qualities of courage in a successful entry into 
the Khan's harem. 
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He then continued as follows : Kaufmann soon concluded a treaty 
of peace with the Khan, exacting and obtaining all the Russians had 
ever asked for, and more too. The articles of this treaty were as fol- 
lows : 

First. The cession of the whole of the right bank of the Oxus, to 
the frontiers of Bokhara, with its population of one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls. 

Second. The payment of a war indemnity of two million dollars, 
or one million five hundred thousand dollars, for the expenses of the 
campaign. 

Third. Liberation of the Persian slaves. 

Fourth. A commercial treaty under which Russian merchants 
should* be allowed to trade freely at Khiva upon equal terms with 
the native merchants, and by which Russian goods should be allowed 
to enter the country free of duty. 

To all these conditions the Khan readily consented, only too glad 
to retain his throne on any terms. The article relating to the pay- 
ment of the war indemnity led to a further war with the Turcomans. 
These latter, the Khan assured Kaufmann, could never be induced to 
pay, and that it was beyond his power to compel them. The Turco- 
mans, it should be stated, are a nomadic people, living on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian, inhabiting in part the desert between that and 
the Oxus. A number of them have abandoned their nomadic habits 
and have settled in Khiva, without, however, giving up their preda- 
tory tendencies. There is a continual state of enmity existing between 
them and their Uzbeg neighbors, who may be considered the landed 
aristocracy of Khiva, owing to their constant depredations on the 
property of the latter, so that scarcely a year passes without a fight 
between them. They are a fierce and warlike race, and have always 
been able to hold their own against the far superior numbers of the 
more peaceful Uzbegs. Indeed, it was principally the Turcomans 
whose marauding habits were the cause of the Russian invasion. The 
Khan has never been able to do any thing with them. They are 
always willing to fight for him whenever he wants soldiers, as fight- 
ing is in accordance with their tastes ; but they refuse to pay taxes 
or acknowledge his supremacy over them in any way, although living 
within his territory. There are six tribes of them in Khiva, num- 
bering about one hundred thousand souls. Of these the tribe called 
the Yohmoods count about one-half, or as much as all the others 
together. The Khan has several times tried to subdue them, but 
always without success. In spite of their want of artillery they have 
always been able to hold their own, the fight each time resulting in 
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a drawn battle. The Khan's usual plan of operation is to assemble 
an army, march into their country and establish himself in a fortified 
camp. The Turcomans, who enjoy the thing immensely, instantly 
attack, or pretend to attack, by galloping around the enemy's position 
on their fleet-footed horses, shouting, yelling, firing their old match- 
locks and falling upon small bodies of Uzbegs who may rashly ven- 
ture outside. The Khan, on his part, throws solid shot at them from 
his cannon, but as it takes several tons of iron to kill a single man 
in that way, the Turcomans are not much hurt by it. This usually 
continues day after day for some weeks, which time is for the Tur- 
comans a veritable holiday. Then the Khan, having expended all 
his munitions of war, and having eaten up his provisions, makes a 
treaty with them, which changes their relations in no respect, and 
then returns in triumph to his capital. Each tribe is subdivided up 
into many smaller divisions, probably originating in family connec- 
tions nominally governed by chiefs. But these have no regular form 
of government. The state is unknown among them. Disputes 
between each other are settled by arbitration on the decision of their 
chiefs or old men, but apart from public opinion, there is no power 
to enforce a decision with either of the disputants. They may sub- 
mit or fight it out, as they choose ; things are just as they were before, 
with the difference that the one who has public opinion on his side 
has a manifest advantage over the other. These were the same who 
kept on fighting after the Khan had surrendered Khiva, and these 
the people whom he avowed he could not force to pay their share of 
the war indemnity. As it was only too evident that he had no con- 
trol over them, Kaufmann determined to take the matter into his 
own hands. He therefore issued a proclamation to them and sent 
word to some of their principal chiefs, informing them he wished the 
whole amount of the indemnity, four hundred thousand dollars, paid 
in three weeks. They replied, reflecting in general terms upon the 
strange conduct of the Russians in asking those who were not Rus- 
sian subjects to pay money. Kaufmann replied by sending an expe- 
dition against the Yohmoods, the largest and most powerful tribe 
among them, who were the most insolent and arrogant, and resolved 
to attack and disperse them first. This expedition left Khiva the 
18th of July, and consisted of fifteen hundred infantry, eight hun- 
dred Cossacks and six pieces of artillery, rather a small force to sub- 
due a people numbering one hundred thousand souls. The country 
of the Yohmoods begins about twenty miles north-west from the city 
of Khiva, and we reached their frontiers in one day's march. Gen- 
eral (rolovachoff halted a day to rest the troops, and then entered 
17 
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their country. But they, hearing of our approach, had simply 
gathered up their flocks and herds, loaded their household goods on the 
backs of their camels and fled toward the desert. The torch was 
applied to every thing they left behind, and in an hour the whole 
country for miles around was in names. With the exception of the 
newly-gathered wheat, however, which was stacked near their houses, 
of which there were great quantities, there was little to bum. They 
had carried off every thing, leaving only the bare walls and thatched 
roofs for the torch. We continued our march, firing every thing that 
was left, and leaving after us only black and smoking ruins. This 
continued for five days, during which time we devastated a strip of 
country four miles wide by about sixty long. This was not accom- 
plished, however, without some severe skirmishing with them. At 
length, on the 29th of July, General Golovachoff, obtaining infor- 
mation that they were camped some six or eight miles distant, where 
they were disposed to give us battle, determined to leave his baggage 
behind, march on in the night and attack them. 

Mr. MacGahan continued giving a lengthy account of the Turco 
man war, detailing the operations by which the Turcomans were 
partially subdued ; describing the atrocities committed by both par- 
ties to the conflict. 

General Sherman, on coming forward to address the meeting, 
was loudly applauded. He said they had heard the only notice he 
had received — that he was to give them some light and information 
upon Khiva. He had come there that night to hear his friend, Mr. 
MacGahan, whom he had listened to with the greatest pleasure. He 
intended to cross-question him on some points when he had an 
opportunity of doing so. When he (General Sherman) was in the 
East two years ago, he received a dispatch that a newspaper corre- 
spondent was to join him. This was not welcome news, but Mr. 
MacGahan came, and he found him a most agreeable and compan- 
ionable man. He had listened to him with extreme pleasure, and 
he did not intend, at that late hour, to supplement any remarks made 
'by Mr. MacGahan with regard to the Caucasus which lay between 
Central Europe and Asia as the connecting link between ancient and 
modern civilization. It was in the Caucasus they found that beautiful 
Caucasian race, because they had clean water, and they were accus- 
tomed to hear of the praises of the fine race known as the Georgians 
of the Caucasus. The General described his arrival at Koti, where 
there was a village or town that was Russian, pretty much like a 
place in Pennsylvania, and while there a man wanted to sell them 
town lots, but nobody invested. (Cheers.) There was a railroad 
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to Tiflis. They expected to find some of the beautiful women of 
Georgia, but they did not see many. They made the journey to 
Tiflis partly by rail and partly by carriage. They found there 
Russians in garrison under the command of the brother of the Em- 
peror, a fine, pleasant, agreeable gentleman, of excellent presence, the 
Grand Duke Michael. He was satisfied there was a commingling 
of races passing from the Caspian sea, and pouring into what is now- 
known as the Caucasus. Those races came from the Oxus, and 
coming into that gorge of the Caucasus intermarried, and their 
children, having the best of clean water, had produced the Caucasian 
race. (Cheers.) He had no doubt that the Russians living north of 
the Caucasus were the dirtiest people they ever saw. He did not 
believe they ever washed their faces or their bodies; but in the 
South, where they had water, they were a more cleanly people. The 
Russians had established civil and military bureaux in Khiva, and he 
had no doubt that the government was adapted to the people and 
was as good for them as any that could be given. There appeared 
to be justice tempered with mercy. A good military system was 
established, the officers were extremely intelligent, and the Russian 
soldiers in that country would bear comparison favorably with our 
own. (Cheers.) The people were mixed with all the races of 
Asia, and they were at war almost from, time immemorial until about 
the close of the American civil war, when the Russians captured 
Schamyl, a hero of whom they might have read. They traveled in 
the country, they paid for what they had, and got little to eat. Dur- 
ing the journey lie had not received a hard word, and he had ex- 
perienced no more danger than he had fear of now. He thought 
that the rule of the Russians in the Caucasus had been for the 
advancement of civilization, and, therefore, he was glad to hear that 
the Russians intended to extend their power in the East. When the 
wild Turcomans and Khivans were subdued, the old Persian Empire 
would have a chance to rise from its degradation and take its place 
among the nations of the world. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks (proposed by Dr. Hayes) to Mr. MacGahan and 
General Slierman brought the proceedings to a close. 

central asia, 

Legation of the United States, ) 
St. Petersburg, December 23, 1873. f 

Sie : — I am fully sensible of the great honor which the Society 
has done me, and accept with great pleasure the membership. As 
soon as I can get settled ■down and clear off a little of the work I 
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found waiting on me, I shall be very happy to send to the Society 
some papers on Central Asian subjects. At present I can only give 
you an outline of my route. I left St. Petersburg on the 23d of 
March, by railroad, and reached Saratof on the 26th. From here I 
went on sledge and carriage via Uralsk, Orenburg and Orsk to 
Kazala (Fort No. 1), on the Syr-Darya or Yaxartes, where I arrived 
April 19. Traveling up the Syr-Darya, through Fort Perovsky, 
Turkestan and Tchimkent, I reached Tashkent on the 4th of May. 
Making Tashkent my head-quarters, I made several journeys : 1st, 
Direct to Samarcand and back, via Djizzak, Ura-Tiobi, Nau and 
Khodjent ; 2d, to Kokand, Balyktchi, Utch-Kurgan, Andidjan, Osh, 
Margilan and back, taking about a month ; 3d, to Samarcand, Urgut, 
Shahrizalz, Karshi, Bokhara, Kermiveh, Katta-Kurgan and Samar- 
cand, also about a month. I finally left Tashkent on the 9th of 
September, went via Aulie-ata, Merke, Takmak and the Buam pass 
to the Lake Issyk-Kul ; there from Pishpek to Vierney, Suidun and 
Kuldja. Making excursions from Suidun to the ruins of Chinese 
Kuldja and to the Alpine lake, Sairam-Nor, I hurried on through 
Kapal, Sergiopol and Semipalatinsk to Omsk. From Omsk I re- 
turned to Orenburg,, by way of Petropavloosk and Troitzk, and 
reached St. Petersburg again on November 15th. 

Hoping soon to be able to send you something, 
I am, sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

EUGENE SCHUYLER 

Auvan S. Southwoeth, Esq., Sec, Am r Geo. Soc. 



SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER ON THE RUSSIAN EXPE- 
DITION TO KHIVA, 



By J. A. MacGaiian. 



Although the organization of the Russian campaign against Khiva 
was remarkable in every respect for its completeness- and the admir- 
able way in which the army was supplied with every requisite for a 
march of ninety days across a waste of sands, the operation of the 
topographical corps merits especial attention. 

It may be as well to state, that as fast as the Russians advance in 
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Central Asia, they make every provision for the complete explora- 
tion and survey of the country. Even flying columns, sent out for 
the purpose of reconnoitering, are always accompanied by one of 
two officers of the topographical coips, who make hurried maps of 
the road, thus enabling future expeditions to pass over the same 
way with certainty and dispatch. Embassies to Bokhara, Khokand, 
Kashgar and Khiva have always been accompanied by skilled officers 
in this service, who not only made secret maps of the road, but 
ascertained the astronomical position of the different places to which 
they were sent, with a fair degree of accuracy, without exciting the 
suspicions of the ever-suspicious Central Asian potentates. Thus 
Struve, the son of the famous Russian astronomer, accompanied an 
embassy to Khiva in 1858, and succeeded in determining the posi- 
tion of the town to within a few seconds. Five years since, Baron 
Kaulbars did the same at Kashgar, while concluding a commercial 
treaty with Yakub Beg. The same year he made a map of the 
route to Kuldja, when going to that place to make a treaty with 
the Khan, over which route he marched less than two yeais 
afterward, when leading an invading column against the place- 
Several routes leading to Khiva had been explored and mapped to 
within less than a hundred miles of the Khanate, by flying detach- 
ments, long before the campaign was undertaken, so that the ground 
over which the eolumns had to march, and the amount of water 
in the different wells, were as perfectly known as could be, allow- 
ing for the change of seasons. Even then the army never moved 
until the ground to the next well had been explored, and the 
actual amount of water each well would supply, had been esti- 
mated. It was only because no Russian had ever been over the 
ground from Adam Kurulgun to the Oxus (it being impossible 
to send a small detachment in face of the Khan's troops), that 
Kaufmann's march was nearly ending disastrously at Atti Kuduk. 
Although he had fifteen or twenty jiggits, or native guides, he could 
not place sufficient reliance upon them individually or collectively 
to be sure of the safety of his army. He gave me a curious instance 
ot the uncertainty of the information obtained from these guides. 
When General Chernayef was making war on Bokhara, he was on 
one occasion within five miles of a mountain pass, which, had he 
known it, would have saved him a march of fifty miles, and yet he 
never obtained from his guides the slightest hint of its existence. 
The Russians, therefore, never move a step, where it can possibly be 
avoided, without first seeing the ground for themselves. 

The triangulation of Turkestan has already been commenced, and 
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is progressing so favorably that the whole of Central Asia, up to the 
frontiers of India, can probably soon be accurately mapped. In 
addition to this, nearly the whole of the Thian Shan and Kuen Lun 
mountains has been explored by Russians, and almost every scien- 
tific fact of interest connected with them communicated to the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society. The most curious part of it is, that little 
is ever known of these explorations to the outside world. The Rus- 
sians, either through indolence or want of literary spirit, do not 
write interesting descriptive accounts of travels and explorations that 
possess the most lively interest to every body caring the least foi 
travel and adventure. 

A dry resume of facts and figures, covering perhaps a dozen 
pages, or a paper of the same kind read before the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, is all we ever get out of explorations and adventures on 
which volumes might have been written, which would be read with 
interest and pleasure. 

Baron Kaulbars, for instance, has spent nearly three years in the 
Thian Shan mountains, and has accumulated a mass of valuable 
material, which, with the exception of a dry abstract, has never seen, 
and probably never will see, the light. He has written nothing, or 
next to nothing, about the country which no one but himself has 
seen, and of which absolutely nothing is known to the world. 
While on the subject of the Thian Shan mountains, I may as well 
remark that a good road has been made through them to within 
seventy-five miles of Kashgar, over which artillery may pass with 
ease. 

During the Khivan campaign, the operations of the topographical 
corps were extensive. The whole road was measured step by step, 
every turning accurately marked by means of the azimuth, and 
even the slightest variations in the character of the ground carefully 
noted. I afterward passed over a part of the road traversed by the 
army, with one of these maps in my hand, and remember well my 
astonishment at finding kirghiz, tombs, domes, heaps of brushwood, 
and even the character of the sand, carefully marked. These maps 
were made as it were in the saddle, and up to the moment when the 
army was confronted by the enemy, the topographical corps, pro- 
tected by an escort, preceded the army often by a day's march, and 
continually sent back maps of the route. The astronomer of the 
Orenburg detachment, having ascended a hill one day, a short dis- 
tance from the line of march, to take an observation, suddenly found 
himself and his two or three assistants surrounded by a dozen Turco- 
mans, and only escaped after a gallant resistance, with two or three 
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slight wounds, and the loss of some of his instruments. I can an- 
swer from personal observation for the pains bestowed by the astron- 
omer who accompanied Kaufmann's detachment, Lieutenant Sero- 
vatsky. At every important point along the route, such as at Aris- 
tan-Bel-Kuduk, Khala-ata, Uch, Uchak Sheik Arik, Shura-Khana, 
as well as at Khiva, he made a series of observations, which he 
reduced to the greatest nicety and exactitude. He took sixteen to 
twenty altitudes of the sun every day, before and after meridian, 
as well as at the meridian itself ; every eclipse of Jupiter's satellites, 
and an occultation of Venus. Practical astronomers, who know what 
it is to take altitudes, will appreciate the labors of Serovatsky work- 
ing for hours with a desert sun burning his eyes and scorching his 
brain. I think it is more deserving of note, as General Kauf mann, 
while thoroughly appreciating the value of the work, seemed to 
have little regard or consideration for the workman, and the care 
bestowed by Serovatsky was done through a pure love of science. 
Serovatsky determined in the same careful way the position of the 
towns of Kunia-Urgenj (old Ilrgenj), Khanki Kungrad, Hioli 
Kipchak, and two or three points on the Oxus, while the other 
officers of the topographical corps mapped the river itself. In 
addition to this the principal roads and canals and the boundaries of 
the oasis were marked out ; the supposed ancient bed of the Oxus 
was explored as far as Ak Kumish. and has probably during the 
present summer been continued to the Caspian sea, and the much 
vexed question of the former course of the Oxus finally decided. 
I may remark here that Baron Kaulbars was of th« opinion that 
the river formerly had flowed in the bed ascribed to it, whereas 
General Kaufmann maintained that it was almost impossible it 
should have flowed so near the Aral without flowing into it, and 
that it could not, therefore, have ever flowed into the Caspian. This, 
however, does not follow, as it may have, when there was more water 
than at present, flowed first into the Aral, and into the Caspian after- 
ward. Whatever be the truth of the matter, I think it little likely, 
that a river like the Oxus should be turned aside by the Khivans, 
as has been asserted, and that if its course has been changed, or, more 
properly speaking, shortened, it is owing to the decrease in the 
volume of its waters, or, what is more probable, of the waters of the 
Aral sea. 

To return to the operations of the topographical corps. The w r ay 
in which distances by the road, or what mariners would term the 
•' dead reckoning," was kept, deserves notice. A Cossack, whose 
horse dragged a surveyor's chain some fifty yards long, drew with a 
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long staff a mark in the sand, as each length of the chain was 
measured off. Another Cossack rode behind and called to him when 
the end of the chain had reached the mark, when another length was 
measured off. A third rode along and kept tally. This was kept up 
the whole distance to Khiva, even through the most trying days of 
the campaign, and those three Cossacks became so absorbed in their 
work as to not pay the slightest attention to what was going on around 
them. During the whole of one day, when the Turcomans were 
harrassing the march of the army, these men continued their task 
without the slightest interruption, and one would hear their " mark," 
" mark," as regularly as clockwork, while a continuous tire was going 
on all around them, and the Turcomans were hovering around, and 
making sudden dashes on the vanguard, rear and flanks of the army. 
And yet, I do not think these Cossacks, who did their work so faith- 
fully, ever received any reward for their services in the way of extra 
pay. There is little to be said about Khiva that has not already 
been said. The way in which the irrigation is carried out would, how- 
ever, probably have some interest for an engineer. It is very simple. 
The waters of the Oxus flow into the country through a number of 
large canals, which, acting as feeders, distribute it over every inch of 
ground in the Khanate, by means of a network of smaller canals 
and ditches. In many parts of the Oasis, there appear to be two 
levels. One for feeding, and the other for drainage, so that the 
water has only to be let on and off the fields by means of sluices. 
For the most part, howevef, the land is from one to five feet higher 
than the water level, and the water is raised to the required height 
by means of wheels. These wheels were of a very simple construc- 
tion. They were of rough pieces of wood, often the trunks and 
branches of the poplar and elm, with the bark on, and the water 
was caught up and lifted by earthen jars tied to the circumference of 
the wheel. It was turned by a horse, by means of a large horizontal 
wooden cogwheel fitting into a smaller one on the axle of the irri- 
gating wheel. I never saw one more than eight feet in diameter, 
showing the water was never raised more than five feet. The wheel 
seems to be a favorite spot for the inhabitants of Khiva. Trees 
are planted around it, vines are made to twine over the trees, and a 
shady bower thus constructed. Cushions and rugs are placed about 
on the ground, and here the Uzbeg family pass hours ; the women 
spinning and sewing, the men taking tea, eating their pilooff, smok- 
ing their pipes, gossiping with neighbors, or dreamily listening to 
the regular splash of the water. 
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The soil is very rich and productive, and I never anywhere saw 
finer fields of wheat, barley and rice, or more beautiful fruits. 

I noticed a strange peculiarity in the soil in one or two places. It 
seemed to bend beneath the weight of even a single man, and there 
was in one place four or five acres over which the army passed, that 
sunk and rose beneath each piece of artillery and each camel, and 
rolled about like the waves of a sea. The spot was covered with a 
rich growth of grass and weeds. I can only account for it by sup- 
posing the place to be a marsh or lake, which the grass and water 
plants had in the course of time bridged over. 
18 



